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One day my dream is that my children . . . will be judged 

not by the color of their skin, but by the content of their character. 

Intelligence plus character — that is the true goal of education. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 



Great learning and superior abilities . . . 

will be of little value and small estimation 

unless virtue, honor, truth and integrity are added to them. 

Abigail Adams to her son, John Quincy Adams 



The big questions, those asked by Gauguin and written in his famous triptych, 

are the essence of what the humanities try to fathom for us, 

through poems and stories and plays and essays and factual narratives: 

where do we come from, and 

what are we, and 

where are we going? 

Such questions have to do with “the meaning of life,” 
a phrase once summoned commonly, but these days all too sadly left unused. 

Robert Coles, 

( A Vision of the Humanities for the Young ” 



We are all part of a larger stream of events, past, present, and future. 

We are all the beneficiaries of those who went before us — who built the cathedrals, 

braved the unknown, who gave of their time and service, 

who kept faith with the possibilities of the mind and the human spirit. 

. . . History teaches us that character counts. 

Character above all. 

David McCullough, Commencement Address 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Education 

350 Main Street, Malden, Massachusetts 02148-5023 Telephone: (781) 338-3000 



David P. Driscoll 
Commissioner of Education 



December 1, 1999 



Dear Colleagues and Family Members, 

Classrooms in Massachusetts have seen great changes since the passage of the Massachusetts 
Education Reform Act of 1993. Educators have responded to the demands of the Massachusetts 
Curriculum Frameworks and have made great strides in providing challenging curricula to all stu- 
dents. We have also benefited from the support and involvement of families and citizens across the 
state. 

As we work together to improve academic achievement, however, we must not neglect the impor- 
tance of character traits such as honesty, trustworthiness, self-discipline, kindness, empathy, 
respect, responsibility, and courage. Young children learn about these universally-accepted values 
first at home and practice them among their families and friends. In their classrooms, students 
learn from experience how individual acts of honesty, kindness, and respect can contribute to build- 
ing a school community unified by a common belief in the dignity of each of its members. 

This guide has been designed to help educators and families link character development and 
civic responsibility with the school curriculum. The first section, excerpted from Building Character 
in Schools, by Kevin Ryan and Karen Bohlin of Boston University’s Center for the Advancement of 
Character and Ethics, presents an introduction to principles of character education. The second sec- 
tion presents selected Learning Standards from the Massachusetts Curriculum Frameworks that 
reflect these principles. The final section offers an annotated list of books and Internet sites as a 
resource for educators and families. 

We hope that you will find these resources useful in your teaching. 

Sincerely, 

David P. Driscoll James A. Peyser 

Commissioner of Education Chairman, Board of Education 
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From the Constitution of Massachusetts, 

1780 



W isdom, and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among the body of the 
people, being necessary for the preservation of their rights and liberties; and as these 
depend on spreading the opportunities and advantages of education in the various 
parts of the country, and among the different orders of the people, it shall be the duty of 
legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests 
of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them; especially at the university at Cambridge, 
public schools and grammar schools in the towns; to encourage private societies and public institu- 
tions, rewards and immunities, for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, trades, 
manufactures, and a natural history of the country; to countenance and inculcate the principles of 
humanity and general benevolence, public and private charity, industry and frugality, honesty and 
punctuality in their dealings; sincerity, good humor, and all social affections, and generous sentiments 
among the people. 

Part the second , Chapter V, Section II 
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Character Education: 

What Is It and Why Is It Important? 1 



T he same week in 1997 that the world mourned the deaths of Princess Diana and Mother 
Teresa, a lesser-known individual quietly died in his sleep. Viktor Frankl, the author of 
Man's Search for Meaning and thirty-one other books, was ninety-three when he died. 

Man's Search for Meaning , which was translated into twenty-six languages and sold over two 
million copies, was one of the most influential books of the last half of the twentieth century. It is 
a personal account of one of humanity’s darkest moments, when the Nazi death camps of World 
War II metastasized across Europe. 

Frankl was a young, rising Austrian academic when the Nazis gained power. His novel insights 
had brought him to the attention of Sigmund Freud and other leading psychiatrists of the day. 
When the war broke out, he was just completing an important manuscript. Being Jewish, and 
concerned about the Nazis’ takeover of Austria, he obtained a visa to America, where he planned 
to take his young bride until things settled down in Europe. However, concerned about his parents’ 
safety, he hesitated too long, and when the Germans gained control of Austria, Frankl, his young 
wife, and his parents were swept up and sent to the dreaded Auschwitz. Early on, he was separated 
from his wife and parents. It was not until after the war that he discovered that they, too, had 
been murdered, along with millions of his fellow Jews. 

His book is an unforgettable account of man’s inhumanity to man, but it also portrays the human 
spirit’s dignity and capacity to endure. We travel with Frankl in the packed railway cars filled with 
desperate, confused people. We feel their panic when they discover they are pulling into Auschwitz. 
We drudge along with him as he approaches the SS officer who, with a flick of his index finger, 
assigns each man, woman, and child his or her bitter fate, either the gas chamber or — for most 
merely a longer death—the work camp. After a long glance at Frankl, the officer waved him to the 
work camp line. 

The Nazis took his manuscript, which he had been hiding on his person. They unceremoniously 
stripped him and his fellow prisoners and shaved them from head to toe, all in a systematic effort 
to dehumanize them. Without their family, friends, or possessions, the prisoners were left degraded 
and lonely. Viktor Frankl, promising scholar, beloved son and husband, became Number 119,104, a 
number he wore on his arm to his death. They did not strip him of his character, however. 

His book describes his struggle to survive — first physically and then spiritually. Early he came to 
understand that his captors could maim, torture, or destroy him at their whim. But they could not 
control his mind. Even in the midst of such great suffering, his mind and spirit could take him 
away, out of Auschwitz. Frankl tells how at the darkest moments he fought off despair by focusing 
his mind on his beloved wife. They had already taken her life, but his image of her nevertheless 
sustained him. Eventually, Frankl returned to civilized life and used the strength he had gained 
from his experiences to counsel patients, showing them how to find meaning in their lives through 
loving another person, through their work, through their suffering, and by serving God. 



1 This chapter is reprinted with permission of the publisher from Building Character in Schools by Kevin 
Ryan and Karen Bohlin (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999), 350 Sansome Street, San Francisco, CA 94104 
(800) 956-7739. 
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Frankl’s response to the extraordinary cruelty he endured reveals the remarkable strength of the 
human spirit. His example and work are truly a moral inheritance — a powerful lesson in character. 
Frankl’s own words poignantly illustrate what it means to respond well to the challenges of life: 

“We must never forget that we may also find meaning in life even when confronted with a hopeless 
situation, when facing a fate that cannot be changed. For what then matters is to bear witness to 
the uniquely human potential at its best, which is to transform a personal tragedy into a triumph, 
to turn one’s predicament into a human achievement. When we are no longer able to change a 
situation — we are challenged to change ourselves.” 2 

Another true story that illustrates the power of character is of Osceola McCarty, a recently retired 
laundress. McCarty became rather famous in 1995, at the age of eighty-seven, when someone at 
the University of Southern Mississippi at Hattiesburg told her secret. This aged and poor black 
woman had given the university her life’s savings, some $150,000, to support scholarships for local 
African-American students. She had saved the nickels and dimes from a lifetime of washing clothes 
for the local gentry, and she wanted to help the young people of her community. She told the 
university officials, “I’m giving my savings to the young generation .... I want them to have an 
education.” 3 

McCarty did not have much of an education — not much of a formal education, that is. When an 
aunt became ill, she left the sixth grade to care for her. She also helped her mother and grand- 
mother with their backyard laundry business. When her aunt was back on her feet, Osceola was 
convinced that too much time had gone by for her to return to school. She would be much bigger 
than the rest of her class. So she became a full-time helper in the business, getting up with the sun 
and washing, drying, starching, and ironing until the sun went down. Her world was her three 
tubs, her scrub board, and her Bible. 

Never having married, without children of her own, and crippled with arthritis, Osceola decided to 
let the young have what she couldn’t have. “I had to work hard all my life,“ she said. ‘They can 
have the chance that I didn’t have.” Osceola McCarty Scholarships are now given to high school 
graduates who would otherwise be unable to attend college. McCarty’s gift has inspired many others 
to perform acts of generosity but it has confused some. She is regularly asked, “Why didn’t you 
spend the money on yourself?” She answers simply, “I am spending on myself.” 

These two people — one a distinguished scholar and writer and the other a poor scrubwoman with a 
fifth-grade education — responded nobly to the different challenges and opportunities presented to 
them. They chose to do what they believed was the right thing to do. One endured a living hell and 
chose to hold on to and deepen his sense of self as a consequence. He transformed his own experi- 
ences into something helpful to others. The other committed herself steadily and patiently over the 
years — indeed, decades— as she scrubbed and wrung out other people’s clothes. Frankl’s story shows 
how devastating consequences can bring out what a person is really made of. Frankl chose to meet 
adversity heroically rather than cave in to despair or cowardice. McCarty’s story illustrates, by 
contrast, a person of character consciously choosing to give all of herself to others. She was free to 
do whatever she wanted with her hard-earned money, and she chose to support others. But regard- 
less of the challenges they faced, these individuals each lived the kind of life and became the kind 
of person that made their admirable response possible. Because of their strength of character, both 
were able to meet with hardship and remain focused on what was most worthwhile for themselves 
and for others. 



2 Frankl, V. E. Mans Search for Meaning. New York: Washington Square Press, 1984, p.135. 
(Originally published in 1959.) 

3 “Saving Grace,” People, August 28, 1995, pp. 40-41. 
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Viktor FrankTs and Osceola McCarty's stories are extraordinary but not unique. The world is filled 
with individuals who are likewise ready to respond with character, though their challenge hasn’t 
yet come. We all know dozens of people whose character is disclosed in quieter, more hidden ways. 
There is the father struggling with an alcoholic wife, his own dreary job, and a very uncertain 
future who never complains and always has a good word or deed for others. There is the promising 
high school athlete who in a freak accident severs her spinal cord, but never succumbs to self-pity 
and instead spends her free time working with handicapped children from her wheelchair. And 
then there are the myriad ordinary people who have never done anything particularly dramatic, 
but have gotten out of bed every day and done the very best they could at school, at work, in their 
families, and in their communities. They are ready for what life brings them. They have good 
character. 



Defining Character 



As Antoine de Saint ExupSry puts it in The Little Prince , “It is only with the heart that one sees 
rightly; what is essential is invisible to the eye.” Character is one of those essentials. Character is 
one of those familiar words that often turns out difficult to pin down. Like all abstractions, you 
can’t see character; you can’t touch it; you can’t taste it. Tom Wolfe titled his 1979 book about the 
daring and skill of the young men who pioneered our space program The Right Stuff. When we are 
around individuals who have the right stuff— that is, who have good character — we know it. 

The English word character comes from the Greek word charassein, which means, “to engrave” 
such as on a wax tablet, a gemstone, or a metal surface. From that root evolved the meaning of 
character, a distinctive mark or sign, and from there grew our conception of character as “an 
individual’s pattern of behavior ... his moral constitution.” After the toddler stage, all of us have 
a character, a predictable way of behaving that those around us can discern. Each of us is marked 
by our own individual mix of negativity, patience, tardiness, thoughtlessness, kindness, and the 
like; however, a developed character— that is, good character— is much more than established 
patterns of behavior or habits of acting. 

Good character is about knowing the good, loving the good, and doing the good. These three ideals 
are intimately connected. We are born both self-centered and ignorant, with our primitive impulses 
reigning over reason. The point of a nurturing upbringing and education is to bring our inclinations, 
feelings, and passions into harmony with reason. 

Knowing the good includes coming to understand good and evil. It means developing the ability to 
sum up a situation, deliberate, chose the right thing to do, and then do it. Aristotle called this 
practical wisdom . 4 Having practical wisdom means knowing what a situation calls for. For example, 
it means knowing not to get into a car when the person behind the wheel has been drinking. It is 
about students’ ability to plan their weekend in such a way that they can get their homework done, 
spend time with their family and friends, complete their paper route, and get the lawn mowed or 
the basement cleaned. But practical wisdom is not just about time management; it is about priori- 
tizing and choosing well in all spheres of life. It is about the ability to make wise commitments 
and keep them. 

Loving the good means developing a full range of moral feelings and emotions, including a love for 
the good and contempt for evil, as well as a capacity to empathize with others. It is about wanting 
to do what’s right. Loving the good enables us to respect and love people even when we know their 
actions are wrong. In other words, it allows us to “love the sinner but hate the sin.” 




4 [Ryan and Bohlin] have used David Ross’ translation of Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1925) for all [their] Aristotle references. 
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Doing the good means that after thoughtful consideration of all the circumstances and relevant 
facts, we have the will to act. The world is full of people who know what the right thing to do is but 
lack the will to carry it out. They know the good but can’t bring themselves to do the good. 

What is “the good”? Cultures differ somewhat in how they define it, but there is a huge overlap of 
common understandings. Some form of the Golden Rule, for example, exists in almost every culture. 
Clearly, respect for the dignity of others is a fundamental good. Additionally, in the world’s litera- 
ture, religions, philosophy, and art we find a huge deposit of shared moral values. The good, then, 
is a cross-cultural composite of moral imperatives and ideals that hold us together both as individ- 
uals and societies. 

Those ideals that tend to cut across history and cultures and show up most frequently are the 
Greek and cardinal virtues; wisdom, justice, self-mastery, and courage. They are called cardinal , 
from the Latin, cardo, or “hinge, that on which something turns or depends,” because most of the 
other virtues are related to one or more of them. Wisdom is the virtue that enables us to exercise 
sound judgment, engage in careful consideration, and maintain intellectual honesty. It also enables 
us to plan and take the right course of action in our pursuit of the good. Justice is an outward or 
social virtue, concerned with our personal, professional, and legal obligations and commitments to 
others. A sense of justice enables us to be fair and to give each person what he or she rightly 
deserves. Self-mastery, by contrast, is an inner, or individual virtue. It gives people intelligent con- 
trol over their impulses and fosters moral autonomy. A ten-year-old who throws frequent temper 
tantrums or a teenager who spends six hours a day in front of the television and cannot complete 
his homework are examples of individuals who lack self-mastery. Lastly, courage is not simply 
bravery but also the steadfastness to commit ourselves to what is good and right and actively 
pursue it, even when it is not convenient or popular. 

Knowing the good, loving the good, and doing the good involve the head, the heart, and the hand, 
in an integrated way. We are all too familiar with the cerebral moral theorist, who can cite Aristotle, 
Kant, Confucius, and the Bible chapter and verse but is too busy to console his crying four-year-old 
by reading her a bedtime story or to run an errand for a neighbor recovering from back surgery. 

We may also have met the bleeding-heart moralist, who sees injustice and victimization at every 
turn but is too paralyzed by the dark side of humanity to take the first step to do anything about it. 
Then there are those who only mechanically fulfill moral “obligations.” We may find students, for 
example, who meet service requirements — ten hours of volunteer work at a hospital or twenty 
hours organizing an annual clothing drive — yet fail to reflect on, care about, or truly commit them- 
selves to an ethic of service. Some students will even admit to such mechanical participation in ser- 
vice clubs and programs, saying, “It’s just a requirement” or “I need it for my resume.” 

Character demands more from us than merely an intellectual commitment, a heartfelt desire, or a 
mechanical fulfillment of responsibilities. As our friend James Stenson has put it, a person of char- 
acter is a person with integrity, someone who says what she means, means what she says, and 
keeps her word. This link between our character and daily actions is reflected in Lord Macaulay’s 
remark that “the measure of a man’s real character is what he would do if he knew he would never 
be found out.” Another measure of character, we would add, is what a person does under pressure — 
for example, the pressure to cheat to keep a certain grade point average. When we spend time with 
people, their integrity and character are revealed to us, and often these are quite contrary to what 
they would like us to think. There is a story about a man who traveled high into the Tibetan 
Mountains to gain wisdom from a famous guru. After sitting at the guru’s feet for ten minutes and 
listening to him describe how wise he was, the man finally broke in and, and turning away, said, 

“I must leave you, for what you are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear your words!” As the fox in 
The Little Prince said, what is essential is often invisible to the eye, but eventually it becomes 
evident to the heart. 
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We may be too close to ourselves to see our own character, but those who are around us for any 
length of time usually have no trouble at all perceiving it. Samuel Johnson captured this uncom- 
fortable truth in one of his “Rambler” essays: “More knowledge may be gained of a man's real char- 
acter by a short conversation with one of his servants than from a formal and studied narrative.” 
Our character is our way of acting or manner of being — who we are. We all have patterns in our 
behavior, and often we are quite unaware of them. Some of us are like the student in our classroom 
who is totally unaware that he compulsively smoothes his hair and says “like” as every other word. 

Character, then, is very simply the sum of our intellectual and moral habits. That is, character is 
the composite of our good habits, or virtues, and our bad habits, or vices, the habits that make us 
the kind of person we are. These good and bad habits mark us and continually affect the way in 
which we respond to life’s events and challenges. If we have the virtue of honesty, for example, 
when we find someone’s wallet on the pavement, we are characteristically disposed to track down 
its owner and return it. If we possess the bad habit, or vice, of dishonesty, again our path is clear: 
we pick it up, look to the right and left, and head for Tower Records or the Gap. 

Our habits and dispositions, this mix of our virtues and vices, inform the way we respond to the 
myriad, unfolding events of life. In turn, they determine whether others come to trust us or mis- 
trust us. When people come to know us, they come to know our character. Thus when Socrates 
urged us, “Know thyself,” among other things he was directing us to come to know our habitual 
ways of responding to the world around us. But he was not suggesting that self-awareness be an 
end in itself. He, and most of the world’s great thinkers who followed him, wanted more from us 
than mere knowledge of the habits that make up our character. They have called on us to be 
aggressively reflective and to acquire the right habits, to sharpen our intelligence and engrave 
strong, moral characters on ourselves. 

Human beings are different from other life forms. Plants respond to the sun. Sunflowers even lean 
their heads to follow the sun during the course of the day. Salmon perform an astounding feat: 
after spending several years wandering around the ocean, they swim hundreds of miles upstream 
to the exact place of their conception. Certain species of birds fly a third of the way around the 
globe to a particular spot and, months later, turn around and come back to the spot from which 
they left. But they are all reacting instinctively. Human beings in contrast, have relatively few 
instincts. Unlike the rest of the fauna and flora with which we share the earth, we have fewer 
hard-wired responses to events. Nor are we tabulae rasae, or blank slates, as was once the view of 
some psychologists and philosophers. More and more we are becoming aware that certain personality 
traits, such as shyness, are part of our genetic inheritance. Most of what we need to function well 
in the world, however, is acquired through learning. And fortunately, we possess a huge capacity 
for learning. 

Although there is much for human beings to learn, nothing is more important for our personal 
happiness and the health of society than the dispositions and habits that constitute good character. 
Throughout history, it has been recognized that personal character counts. The scholar consumed 
by self-interest and the financial wizard on his third wife are by now cultural cliches. In contrast to 
such figures stand people of generosity and perseverance, such as Osceola McCarty or the widowed 
father who quietly, carefully, and against great odds raises three marvelous children. Their stories 
warm our hearts. Mother Teresa and the fortitude of a Viktor Frankl loom large in our collective 
memory. Serious people agree with Heraclitus’ short, arresting sentence, “Character is destiny.” 

If we are each to be fully human, then, we need to form a strong moral character. Our success or 
failure in this task will determine our destiny — and that of our nation. 
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Achieving Character 



The purpose of [the book, Building Character in Schools] is to attempt to answer the question, 

“How is good character formed or achieved?” Primarily within the context of schools, the task of all 
of us— rich or poor, bold or shy, young or old — is to engrave on our essence the strong marks that 
constitute good character. We are the architects and artisans of our own character. We don’t enter 
the world with habits, good or bad. Sadly, bad habits, such as selfishness, laziness, dishonesty, and 
irresponsibility, are easy to pick up. We slip into our vices effortlessly, like a comfortable pair of 
shoes. Acquiring good habits takes work! But it is the most essential work for each of us. The nine- 
teenth-century British writer William Makepeace Thackeray captured much about the nature of 
this process in four lines: 

Sow a thought and you reap an act; 

Sow an act and you reap a habit; 

Sow a habit and you reap a character; 

Sow a character and you reap a destiny. 

The central theme of this book is captured not so much by this agricultural metaphor, however, as 
by our engraving metaphor: we all actively engrave our own character on ourselves. Like a crafts- 
man etching a metal plate or a sculptor shaping a stone into a fine statue, so, too, each of us is 
called to make our life into a work of art. Each of us, then, must consciously decide to act to acquire 
particular habits and gradually, through time and effort, to make deeper and deeper marks on our 
hearts and minds. 

The choice to become an artist is a personal decision, one that sets us up on a journey to become 
skilled and competent at our craft. Our will, our determination, to follow through with that journey 
is critical. Although natural talent plays a part in the flowering of a great painter or pianist, dedi- 
cation and hard work are key ingredients as well. Abilities need to be developed and honed; flaws 
must be identified and systematically reduced. Amid the wild cheers and flood of bouquets at a 
great soprano’s crowning moment, only she is aware of the thousands of hours she spent practicing 
scales and endlessly rehearsing. There is an old saw about a tourist in New York City who asks a 
native, “How do you get to Carnegie Hall?” The hurried New Yorker yells back over his shoulder, 
“Practice! Practice! Practice!” 

Effort and practice alone don’t make a fine artist, though. The artist needs a vision, a standard of 
perfection toward which he or she aims all this effort. An artist needs a vision of the good. The 
parallel here, of course, is between becoming a person of sound, moral character. In each journey of 
becoming there are events: a conscious choice, some kind of deliberation and action, the elimination 
of those things that keep us from achieving, (usually) a long period of practice, and finally compe- 
tency and achievement. 



Taking Responsibility For Character Development 




Becoming a great artist or a person of character is the individual’s responsibility. No one can do it 
for someone else. But although there are here and there a few self-taught artists, we know of few 
people of character who are totally self-taught. Developing one’s character is a social act. We exist 
and are raised within a social milieu — within a web of human connections. Indeed, human beings 
require the support and love of others just to stay alive, at the very least in our early years. Having 
few instincts, we rely on others for food and shelter and to learn the survival skills we need to 
maintain our lives. Character, too, needs to be nurtured, and the people with whom we enter into 
this human web play a key part in our learning to become flourishing people of character. 
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Although the importance of others in the acquisition of character may seem utterly obvious, there 
are advocates of various approaches to character education who downplay the importance of other 
people. Some educators, drawing on the powerful (but largely discredited) views of the French 
philosopher Jean Jacques Rousseau, would go so far as to eliminate contact with adults, since adults 
infect children with their corrupt morality. Others see efforts by adults to mold children’s character 
as no more than pernicious indoctrination. One leading text in the field refers disparagingly to “the 
cold hand of orthodoxy,” referring to the imposition of one generation’s moral values on the next. 
Although we acknowledge the existence of negative influences and the capacity of individuals (and 
entire societies, for that matter) to thwart their children’s development of character, we disagree 
with this anti-adult view. Children need the help of adults for more than food and shelter. They 
need adult tutelage not simply in algebra and agriculture. And they especially need it to under- 
stand and acquire the strong moral habits that contribute to good character. 

Young children come into the world as bundles of joy for their parents and bundles of potentiality 
for themselves. Infants are their own suns, with the rest of us whirling around them. Their first 
tasks are to understand what it is that is whirling around them and to learn how to get their solar 
system to serve their own ends: to obtain food when they are hungry, get changed when they are 
wet, be held when they want to be held, and be comforted when they are hurting. Even though 
they are delightfully innocent and curious about the world around them, infants and toddlers are 
thoroughly self-absorbed. Growing up means learning that those other beings out there have desires 
and needs as well. Children need to discover the balance between concern for self and concern for 
others. Clearly, children need help to see this and to act on it. 

Earlier we offered the image of character development as the engraving upon oneself of one’s own 
moral essence, often with the help of others. The individual becomes the sculptor of his or her own 
best possible self. Becoming an artist or a person of character is a developmental process. It takes 
knowledge. It takes effort and practice. It takes support, example (both good and bad), encourage- 
ment, and sometimes inspiration. In short, it takes what we are calling character education. 

Most complex learning takes time and much guidance from a teacher. The teacher can be any one 
of a number of people in a person’s life. Using our metaphor of the artist, the teacher often needs to 
encourage the young artist to pick up the engraving tool. At times she needs to actually hold the 
child’s hand and guide his movements. She needs to be there to explain and encourage, to nudge 
and correct and rejoice with the child when he makes progress. Gradually, the young artist 
becomes able to perform on his own, often with the teacher watching from the back of the studio. 
Later the artist has true independence. At that point, the seasoned artist is ready to take his turn 
as a teacher. The route of the artist to maturity is the same as an individual’s path to moral matu- 
rity. It is not merely an individual achievement; it is a social achievement. 

Who, then, is responsible for the character education of the young? Without a doubt, a child’s family 
has the primary responsibility. So, too, do neighbors and friends. “But character and competence,” 
Mary Ann Glendon explains, “have conditions residing in nurture and education. The American 
version of the democratic experience leaves it primarily up to families, local governments, schools, 
and religious and workplace associations, and a host of other voluntary groups to teach and trans- 
mit republican virtues and skills from one generation to the next.” 5 So despite the fact that some 
modern educational theorists and practicing teachers and administrators may disagree, we believe 
that character education is a central mission of our schools. 



5 Glendon, M. A., “Forgotten Questions” in D. Blankenhom and M. A. Glendon (eds.), Seedbeds of Virtue: 
Sources of Character, Competence, and Citizenship. Lanham, MD: Madison Books, 1995, p. 2. 
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